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THE SOURCES OF THE SYMBOLICAL LAY 
COMMUNION 

THE most recent and the fullest discussion of the symbolical lay 
communion, a practise that is described in various medieval 
■works, French, Spanish, Italian and German, has been given us by 
Professor J. D. M. Ford.^ The latest instance cited' by him of the 
mediaeval rite appears in the Vita di Benvenuto Cellini.^ This 
literary evidence shows that it was the custom on the eve of a battle, 
or at the moment of dying to put in one's mouth, in place of the 
unavailable sacramenital bread, blades of grass,* or a bit of earth, 
the latter substitute being confined to the instances other than 
French. In the majority of the French cases three blades of grass 
are the substitute for the communion ; in one case the single blade 
of grass is broken into three pieces, in another case it is blessed 
three times.* As earth is the substitute for the sacrament elsewhere 
than in the French instances, one is tempted to consider it as the 
original substitute. The earliest French and German works which 
vouch for the respective substitutes do not furnish a criterion for 

* Publications of the Mod. Lang. Ass., XX, 197-230. 

' To those mentioned by Ford, who have noted or commented on the French 
custom, are to be added : Ferdinand Wolf in his review of Michel's Chroniques 
anglo-normandes, published in the Jahrb. f. Literatur, vols. 76-77, Wien, 1836 and 
1837, reprinted in his Kleinere Schriften, ed. E. Stengel (i8go), 108, n. 3; E. Du 
Meril, La Mort de Garin (1846), xliii-xliv; E. Gachet, Glossaire du Chevalier au 
Cygne (1859), 366; A. Tobler, "Ueber das volksthiimliche Epos der Franzosen," 
Zeitschr. f. Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, IV (1866), 192-193; F. 
Michel, Floriant et Flor'ete (1873), xlii; A. Schnltz, Das ho fische Leben,Il (1880), 
265. To the French cases not cited by Ford, or in the course of this study are 
to be added Chans, des Saxons, II, 136; Godefroi de Bouillon, ed. Reiffenberg, 
II, 398. 

'There is no authority for the substitute of leaves of a tree (Ford, 211). 
The phrase of Raoul de Cambrai, "trois fuelles d'arbre," cited by Ford after 
Gautier (209) from Le Gla/s poor edition, should read, ".III. fuelles d'erbe" 
(v. 8441, ed. Meyer et Longnon). 

* Mort de Garin, 2785 : 

Un f oillet d'erbe entre ses pies a pris ; 
Trois fois le seigne, en sa bouche I'a miz, 
For corpus Deu I'a receu et priz. 
221 
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the priority of one or the other, as they are almost contemporaneous. 
The Estorie des Engles of Geff rei Gaimar was written between 1 147 
and 1151 ;^ Meier Helmbrecht of Wernher der Gartenaere between 
1236 and 1250,® and Berthold von Regensburg preached the 
sermon/ in which he denounced the practise, during his sojourn in 
South Germany, Austria, and Steiermark, between 1250 and 1260.^ 
Professor Ford has done well in rejecting the conjecture of an 
unintelligent writer,® who, in discussing the few French cases known 
to him, supposed that its appearance in the Chanson d'Antioche 
pointed to an Eastern origin of the practise. For it is by a mere 
chance that the evidence of the survival of two distinct popular beliefs 
appears only in the thirteenth century as a Christian ceremony, in 
different parts of Europe, of which the civilization and religion were 
nothing but a veneered paganism. In the same way it is only in 
the fifteenth century that one finds evidence for the widely spread 
popular belief that a rain- or hail-storm could be brought on by 
beating a body of water with rods,^" and the fact that the custom 
of a murderer eating a sop of food within ten days of the murder, 
on the tomb of his victim, to save himself from vengeance, is not 
vouched for by imperial edicts, municipal statutes and medieval 
chronicles, is no reason to reject^ ^ the explanation given by the 

° G. Paris, La litUrature frangaise au moyen-age, 3d ed., 145. 

"F. Vogt, in Paul's Grundriss, 2d ed., II, i, 211. 

' Ford (217-218) refers to two sermons in which Berthold refers to the prac- 
tise {Berthold von Regensherg. Vollstdndige Ausgahe seiner Predigten, ed. 
Pf eiflfer-Strobl, 1, 303 ; II, 89), but the two sermons are really one (A. Schonbach, 
Sitsungsb. d. Wien. Ak. Phil. Hist. CI., 153, Part IV, 66, 67; cf. Am. f. Deutsch. 
Alterthum, VII, 379), of which the Latin version appears as No. 34 in the Ser- 
mones ad religiosos. Cf. G. Jacob,- Die lat. Reden des Berthold v. Regensburg, 
35, 91, and Schonbach, WSB., 151, Part II, 153 (No. 68). Schonbach has not 
mentioned the practise, where one would expect to find it, either in his discus- 
sion of popular beliefs in Berthold's works, or in his account of the preacher's 
ideas on death, and the sacraments (Zeugnisse B. V. R. zur Volkskunde, WSB., 
142; Part VII; Ueber Leben, Bildung und Personlichkeit B. v. R., WSB., 154, 
Part I, 94, 116-119. 

° K. Rieder, Das Leben Berthold von Regensburg, 25 ; Schonbach, WSB., 147, 
Part V, 86. 

" Rev. W. Silvester, Dublin Review, CXXI, 92 ; cf. Ford, 213-215. 
'° As I shall show in detail in my second article on " Rain-making Storms " 
(cf. R. R., II, 3S5ff.). \ 

" As by Torraca and Grandgent, ad loc. 
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majority of the older oommentators of Dante's line (Purg., 
XXXIII, 36) : 

Che vendetta di Die non teme suppe. 

This custom again is a survival of primitive beliefs.^^ 

Wackernagel/* who was the first to discuss with any fullness 
the symbolic communion, considered that it was a survival of an old 
pagan belief that the earth was made from the body of a giant god, 
a belief that was brought into relation with the Christian doctrine 
of the Eucharist. Rochholz arid J. W. Wolf^* accepted this ex- 
planation, which has been fully confirmed, if with wider definitions, 
by recent studies upon the beliefs in the powers of the earth, and the 
rites connected with them. As the universal mother of all, and as 
such, sacred, the earth was invoked as a participant in the most 
solemn oaths, such as in the Old Norse rite of going under strips of 
sod, " at ganga under jarSarmen," particularly in the ceremony of 
becoming foster-brothers,^^ and analogous rites. Just as widely 
spread as the custom of having a mother bear her child on the 
bare earth,^® or on its substitute, straw,^'' or laying the newly born 

" As I hope to show in a future article, but for illustrations of the belief cf. 
J. G. Frazer, Psyche's Task, 86-88. ^ 

"Zeitschr. f. deut. Alterthum, VI (1848), 288-9. 

" Ford, 201-2. 

"P. E. Miiller, Laxdaela saga, 1826, 396-400; Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalter- 
thiimer, 4th ed., I, 164-6; K. Nyrop, Dania, I, 24-6; Pappenheim, Zeitschr. f. 
deut. Philol., XXIV, 157-161; K. Maurer, Zeitschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Ill, 103-7; 
K. Weinhold, ibid., 224-5. I owe these references to my friend Mr. Halldor 
Hermannsson, of the Cornell University Library. Cf. his Ancient Laws of Nor- 
way and Iceland (Ithaca, ipii), pp. 49, 63, 6y, 81. 

'°A. Dieterich, Mutter Erde, 6ff. ; E. Samter, Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod 
(191 1 ), I ff. An early and the only Greek evidence for the custom is found in 
the account of the birth of Alexander in the Pseudo-Callisthenes TovSiiraM^ 
ir£<r6vros els Trjv yijv (I, 12; ed. Miiller) ; whence it passed into the Ethiopic trans- 
lation (Transl. Budge, 12), and the Latin versions of Julius Valerius {Ed. 
Kiibler, 11, 27) the Epitome {Ed. Zacher, 15, 12; ed. Cillie, 9, 14) and the De 
praeliis {Ed. Landgraf, 38, 19; cf. A. Hilka Rom. Forsch., XXIX, 18, 39), but 
only appears in the Middle-English Wars of Alexander (Ed. Skeat, p. 18) of all 
the occidental vernacular versions which have been printed. 

" Dieterich, op. cit., 8, n. i ; Samter, op. cit., 4-5 ; J. Jonasson, " Um faSingu 
og dautSa i JJiodtru Islendinga," Festskrift hi H. F. Failberg (1911), 376. I owe 
the last reference to Mr. Hermannsson. Cf. W. Jochelson, The Yukaghir and 
the Yukaghirized Tungus, loi. For the act as a ceremony by which the strength 
of the earth passes into the child cf. Deubner, in Hastings, Encycl. of Religion 
and Ethics, II, 649 b. 
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child on the earth, to bring the child in touch with the universal 
earth mother, the source of human life, is the practise of laying a 
dying man on the bare earth, or on straw, so that his soul can pass 
without delay to the earth, conceived as its source, or, as the king- 
dom of the dead.-'* A variation of the same practice is found in 
Finistere, Brittany. When a man is in a painful death struggle, an 
infallible method to hasten his death is to put his naked feet on the 
bare ground.^® For the same purpose a piece of earth is placed on 
his breast in Thuringia.^*' Lastly, we find the Christian element as 
it appears in medieval literature, in the Magyar and Roumanian 
custom of placing earth in the mouth of those who have died un- 

" Samter, " Zu romischen Bestattungsbraiichen," Festschrift fur O. Hirsch- 
feld, 249 ff. ; " Antike und moderne Totengebrauche/' Neue Jahrb. f. class. Alter- 
thum, XV, 36 S.; Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod, 4; Dieterich, op. cit., 25-29. "A 
Limoges le dernier Rituel, edite en 1698, avait encore conserve pour ce diocese 
I'ancien usage de I'eglise de mettre mourir le malade sur le cilice (ou sur la paille) 
et la cendre." In the community of La Trappe, " a I'extremite on les (J. e., les 
religieux) met mourir sur la paille ou sur la cendre " ; Lebrun-Desmarettes, Voy- 
ages Uturgiques en Prance (1718), 146. The Abbe Cochet, who cites these pas- 
sages, found the bodies of ecclesiastics and laymen buried at Etran, from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century, lying on or wrapped in straw, and remarks : 
" On dit communement en parlant d'un defunt qui n'est pas encore inhume, ' II 
est sur la paille.' " " Explorations des Anciens Cimetieres de Roux-Mesnil et 
d'Etran," Archaeologia, XXXIX, 132. There are two Scotch phrases used more 
than once by Sir Walter Scott, " strae death," " fair-strae death," meaning, natural 
death, which have their source in Scandinavian terms analogous to the Old Norse 
stradauda, " one who dies on the straw," Danish strad0d, " Straw death " and 
Old Swedish strad0ia, " to die on straw," terms referring to a natural as opposed 
to a violent death. But the custom which interests us is something more than a 
survival of the time when bedsteads were unknown, as Monseur ("La pro- 
scription religieuse de I'usage recent," Rev. de I'hist., des Religion, LIII, 299-301 ; 
cf. 204) and Zachariae {Zeitschr. d. Ver. f. Volksk., XXII, 232-233) would have 
us believe is the case. 

"A. Le Braz, La Ligende de la Mort chez les Bretons Armoricains, 3d ed. 
Avec des Notes . . . Par G. Dottin, I, 84. Dottin goes quite astray in connecting 
with this custom (loc. cit.), the custom in Morbihan of placing a "boule de 
granit" on the head of a dying man, on the authority of L. Bonnemere, "Le mat 
beni," Rev. des Trad, pop., XII, 100. Here we have a survival of the "holy 
mawle " with which an aged person was killed. Cf. Rev. d. Trad, pop., VII, 153, 
287; G. L. Gomme, Folklore as an Historical Science, 68-78. 

"" Wuttke, Deutsche Volksglaube, 3d ed., 724 ; Samter, Festschr. f. Hirschfeld, 
251. The custom is noted by Grimm, who does not localize it; D. R. A., I, 154. 
Cf. also Brand, Popular Antiquities, ed. Ellis, II (1849), 235 ; Gregor, Folk-Lore 
of the North East Scotland, 207; J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of Scottish High- 
lands, 241 ; Folk-Lore, XIII, 60, XVI, 66. 
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expectedly, and without confession, so that the earth may rest 
lightly on them in the afterworld/^ and they may have peace ; and in 
a behef of the Armenians, according to which a man dying alone 
may make confession to a tree or a rock, and put in his mouth a bit 
of earth in place of the sacrament/^ The custom of the Armenians 
of kissing the ground when they face the altar in prayer^* appears 
to be as much a survival of an older faith, as that of putting sacra- 
mental bread into the coffin as food for the dead on their journey,^* 
and the persistent reverence for trees.^® The Raskolnin or members 
of the Old Church in Russia use a similar substitute for the sacra- 
ment,^® a custom in conformity to their belief that guardian angels 
give invisibly the sacrament at the moment of death, the only time 
when men are pure.^''' 

The fullest account of the demand for, and the reception of a bit 
of earth as a substitute for the communion is found in an inter- 
polation of the Eckenliet, as a completion of the demand of Hel- 
ferich von Liine, found in the genuine poem.^^ It appeared first in 
the edition of the poem printed in 1491, and was reprinted in the 
editions of 1559 and 1577,^^ showing how late the belief in its 
efficacy persisted in Germany. 

" Mein leben das gaht auch dahin ; 
Er ist vmb mich ergangen. 
Gib"inir der erd in meinen mund 
Jn namen Christus ehre. 

" V. Wlislocki, Aus dem Volksleben der Magyaren, 5 ; Samter, Geburt, etc., 
4, n. I. 

"von Haxthausen, Transcaucasia (London, 1854), 317. 

^°H. F. B. Lynch, Armenia, I, 69. A celebrated Albigensian leader of the 
early fourteenth century in the service " courbait la tete jusqu'au sol en 
s'appuyant de ses mains, baisant la terre " (J. N. Vidal, " Doctrine des derniers 
ministres albigeois," Rev. des Quest, hist., LXXXVI, 16). 

"* M. Tcheraz, L'Orient inedit, 236. As a practise of the early Christian 
church cf. J. B. Thiers, Traite des superstitions qui regardent les sacraments, 
Seconde Partie, Livr. Ill, ch. ii; in Superstitions anciennes et modernes, J. F. 
Bernard, Amsterdam, 1733, pp. 50-51. 

^Tcheraz, op. cit., 229 if. 

"von Haxthausen, loc. cit.; 

" von Haxthausen, Studien Uber die innern Zust'dnde etc. Russlands, I, 358. 
Cf. how the communion is given through "Rosinen durch das Miitterchen die 
feuchten Erde" in the same sect (K. K. Grass, Die russischen Sekten, I, 412, n.). 

■« Ford, 214. 

"Deutsche Heldenbuch, V, xxxvi, 290. 
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Ja ich Held zu diser stund 

Genesen nimmer mehre, 
Mit mir so ringt der bitter todt. 

Ach reicher Christ von hymmel 
Verleich mir des h3-mmels brodt." 

Da greyff herr Eck, der kiine mann, 
Da nider aufi den griinen plan, 

Vnd nam der reynen erde, 

Vnd thet sye an der selben stund 
Dem wunden mann in seinen mund. 

Mit jamer sprach der werde: 
" Der glaub der werd an dir volleyst 

Fiir das hellische fewre. 
Gott Vatter, Sun, heyliger Geyst, 

Kum deiner seel zu stewre. 
Das dir der hymmel sey bereyt. 

Das helff dir Gott der gute, 
Durch sein barmhertzigkeyt."'" 

The Moralia of St. Gregory (495) interprets "terra" in the pass- 
age of Job (IX, 24) : 

Terra data est in manus impii, vultum judicum ejus operit : quod 
si non ille est, quis ergo est?, 

as " caro Christi " f^ and the pagan custom may have been given a 
Christian tone through the influence of this passage in one of the 
anost popular of medieval works.^^ 

It is striking that Ferdinand Wolf,*^ the first to comment on the 
Old French custom, has also been the first and only one — ^with that 
divination peculiar to genius — ^to suggest that its origin was to be 
sought in the symbolical and ritual use of grass and straw. Quite 
recently the deceased Sanscrit scholar, R. Pischel,** working out in 
detail the suggestions of Jacob Grimm^^ and Felix Liebrecht,^'' has 

'"Ecken Aussfahri, Nach dem alien Strasburger Drucke von MDLIX, ed. 
Schade, 58-9. 

''IX, 28; Migne, Patr. Lat., LXXV, 882C. 

'^ A. Ebert, Allg. Ges. d. Litcratur des ilittelalters, I (2d ed.) 596 ; Manitius, 
Ges. d. Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, I, 98-101. 

°° Loc. cit., " Ueber den uralten Glauben an die heiligende Kraft des Grases 
und Halmes vgl. J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, S. 1 10-130." 

""Ins Gras beissen," Sitzungsh. d. Berl. Ak., 1908, 445-464. 

»° D. R. A., I, IS4 flf., 168 ff. Cf. J. Michelet, Origines du Droit fransais, 91-8. 

'" " Grashalm in Munde," Zur Volkskunde, 383-4. 
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shown that it was the custom among the Indian, Italic, Germanic, 
and Slavic peoples for a conquered man to take grass or straw into 
hiis mouth or hand, as a token to his conqueror of his submission, 
and as a plea for mercy. The source of the custom in Vedic India 
he traces to the formula spoken when a cow was saved from sacri- 
fice : " Set her free. Let her eat grass." A vanquished man was 
treated symbolically as a beast of the field, whose life had been 
spared. In an Indian epic a king puts grass on his head to denote 
that he wishes to sell himself. 

A striking survival of the custom in the Occident is to be found 
in the homage the haughty hero of the Poema del Cid pays to his 
king; 

Los inojos e las manos en tierra los finco, 
Las yerbas del campo a dientes las tomo.^''* 

In medieval and modern Germany the custom has been noted of 
tying a wisp of straw to horses to show that they are for sale.^^ 
In a fifteenth century Fastnachtspiel, a lover complains that his 
mistress, to test him, has ordered him to go about for two years, 
with one eye closed, and a straw in his mouth : 

Und steck ein halm in den munt.^* 

In Northern England and in Scotland up to a recent date, a farm- 
hand looking for a position walked round at fairs with a straw, or 
a green sprig in his mouth or hat.^^ In the early decades of the 
last century one could still see in the precincts of the courts of 
Westminster, men who were willing to bear false witness, go about 
with straw in their shoes, to show their profession.^ And in India 

°" Ed. Pidal, vv. 2021-2. 

" Berthold von Regensburg, VoUst'dndige Ausgahe seiner Predigten, II (ed. 
Strobl), 187, 637. This custom is not mentioned in the Latin form of the ser- 
mon published by Schonbach, Sitsungsb. d. Wien. Ah., 151, Part II, 33; cf. 153, 
Part IV, 6y. " Dans Tile de Man, dit Spelman (Coll. 156) c'est encore I'usage 
qu'on ratifie la vente des chevaux ou de toute autre chose, en donnant la paille '' 
(Michelet, op. cit., 97). 

"* Keller, Fastnachtspiele, 125 ; cf. Liebrecht, 383. 

*W. Hone, Every Day Book and Table Book, II (1838), 668; Notes and 
Queries, ist Sv., IV, 43; J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands 
(ed. 1890), II, 318; Brand, Popular Antiquities, II, 455. 

" Pike, A History of Crime in England, II (1876), 377. " Almost within the 
memory of persons yet living" is his phrase. Cf. Hone, op. cit., I, 157; W. E. 
Milliken, Antiquary, VII, 194. I know no authority for Tawney's statement 
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the same class of men is recognized by the straw in their ears.*^ 
No doubt the "man of straw," who lends his name to another for a 
business transaction owes his name to the same conception.*^ 

Grass like earth, holy, was also invoked in oaths. Thus Raoul 
de Cambrai pursuing his old enemy Ernaut de Douai refuses to hear 
his plea for mercy ; 

" voir " dist Raous, " il te convient f enir, 
A ceste espee le chief del bu partir ; 
Terre ne erbe ne te puet atenir, 
Ne Diex ne horn ne t'en puet garantir, 
Ne tout li saint qi Dieu doivent servir." 

He has blasphemed, so Ernaut plucks up courage to reply; 

" Qant Dieu renoies et la sole amistie. 
Car terre et herbe si m'avroit tost aidie, 
Et Dieus de gloire, c'il en avoit pitie."*^ 

and in fact his life is saved and it is Raoul who dies unrepentant.** 
In the same way in English ballads one finds such phrases as ; 

And she sware by the grass sae green ;*^ 

and a favorite oath in the Merry Devil of Edmonton is " By grass 
and by hay."*® Etienne de Bourbon tells how vows to go on the 

(Pischel, 4S6) that a straw carried in the mouth marked the profession of this 
gentry. 

"R. H. Wallace, N. E. Q., 8th Ser., X, 195. 

*" The evidence in regard to " grass-widow," " Strohwittwe," is too confusing 
to state with certainty that these terms too had the same origin. 

""Ed. Meyer et Longnon, 301S-3019, 3029-3031. 

** Settegast's explanation of the episode (" Erde und Gras als Rechtssymbol 
im Raoul de Cambrai," Zeit. f. rom. PhiloL, XXXI, 588-593), which postulates 
a judicial combat in the older form of the poem, is as fantastic as it is unneces- 
sary. Cf. P. Meyer, Romania, XXXVII, 476. 

"F. Wolf, loc. cit., "und [ueber] den noch in spaterer Zeit in England 
iiblichen Schwur beym heil. Gras, Halm u. s. w. : Edw. Barry, Sur les vicissitudes 
et les transformations du Cycle populaire de Robin Hood. Paris, 1832. 8, p. 94. 
Cf. Grimm, D. R. A., I, 163; Child, Ballads, II, 137, 143-4; W. R. Smith, Religion 
of the Semites, 2d ed., 142. 

"Act. II, Sc. I, 6, 32, 58; Act. IV, Sc. I, 38, 68, 75; Sc. 11, 23, 41, 67: Shake- 
speare Apocrypha, ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke; cf. A. E. H. Swaen, Englische 
Studien, XXIV, 237. 
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crusade were made on crosses of grass.*'' The three blades of grass 
representing originally a pagan symbolical number,*^ came to be 
regarded as a symbol of the trinity, in whose name they were taken, 
or even of the three pieces into which the sacrament was divided 
by the priest.*^ 

It is not strange that grass, which was popularly regarded so 
holy to such a late date, should have been taken as a symbol of the 
sacrament in the thirteenth century and later. Once taken in the 
mouth as a token of submission, when in fear of death from a 
mortal conqueror, it became a Christian symbol, a token of sub- 
mission to the divine power, when death seemed imminent. That 
the basis of the Christian practise was the primitive custom is shown 
by a remarkable survival found in Switzerland half a century ago. 
In order to heal a family breach, or to stop a dangerous bleeding 
wound, it was only necessary to take in one's mouth a straw from 
the thatch of one's house, to stand with a drawn knife before a con- 
secrated crucifix, and saying : " Gott, Sohn und heiliger Geist soUen 
mich verdammen," to drive the knife into the crucifix.^" Blades 
of grass and straws played a large part as symbols of livery of 
seisin, in the ceding of landed property of various kinds in Roman 
and Germanic legal procedure, ^^ but in Germanic law splinters from 
the door-post was the symbol of the delivery of a house.®^ In the 
Roman du Rou we are told how a soldier presented to William the 
Conqueror, on his landing in England, a handful of straw from the 
thatch of a house as a token of seisin of the country; 

"Anecdotes historiques, ed A. Lecoy de la Marche, pp. 38, 90. Gautier (Lo 
Chevalerie, 732, n.) has not noted any other instances of the practise. On the 
custom in modern folk usage of. Le Braz op. cit., II, 255; Gentleman's Mag. 
Library. Pop. Superstitions, iig, Sebillot, Folk-Lore de France, III, 476, 500. 

*^ Grimm, D. R. A., I, 286-9. On the use of three blades of grass in a magical 
performance cf. Panzer, Beitrage sur deutschen Mythologie, II, 301. 

"Ford, 200, 211. 

™ E. L. Rochholz, Deutscher Glaube und Branch im Spiegel der heidnischen 
Vorzeit (1867), I, 46. 

" Grimm, D. R. A., I, 169 flf., 176 ff. I have not been able to consult A. L. J. 
Michelsen, Vher die festuca n'otata und die germanische Traditions symbolik. 
Ein germanistischer Vortrag. Jena, 1856 (cf. Krit. Obersch., IV (1854), 156-9; 
Lit. Cbl, VII (1856), 653-4) ; nor J. S. Warren, De Stroohalm als Rechtssymbol, 
Progr. des Dordrechter Gymnasium, 1882. 

"" Grimm, D. R. A., I, 158, 178, 239-240. 
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Done corut uns hoem al terrain, 
Sor un bordel tendi sa main, 
Plein poig prist de la couerture, 
Al due torna grant aleure. 
" Sire, dist il," auant uenez, 
Ceste saisine receuez ! 
De ceste terre uos saisis, 
Votre est sainz dote le pais."^^ 

But straw from the thatch of a house was regarded as having a more 
personal relation to the occupant as is shown in the oft-cited^* Swiss 
custom, vouched for by the pioneer historian of that country, Johann 
Muller.®^ When a man living alone, killed some one who attacked 
him by night, he appeared before the judge, holding three straws 
from his roof, a dog with his rope (or the cat from the hearth) and 
the cock from the hen-house, and swore to his innocence. On the 
Isle of Man, to rob a fisherman of his luck for the day, another 
fisherman has only to pluck a straw from his thatch in the morning, 
as he passed to his own work. As Professor Rhys suggests; 
"getting possession of the straw was supposed to carry with it 
possession of everything belonging to the other man including his 
luck in fishing."^® 

And in fact this belief was the basis of a popular test for a 
witch, once used in England, which is best expressed in a passage 
of Dekker's Witch of Edmonton;^'' 

{Enter W. Hamlac, with thatch and a link. ) 

Hand. Burn the witch, the witch, the witch, the witch. 

Omn. What hast got there ? 

Haml. A handful of thatch pluck'd off a hovel of hers; and 
they say, when 'tis burning, if she be a witch, she'll come running in. 

0. Banks. Fire it, fire it ; I'll stand between thee and home for 
any danger. 

{As that burns, enter the witch.) 

I Countryman. This thatch is as good as a jury to prove she 
is a witch. 

•^ Ed. Andresen, 6607-6615. 

" Grimm, D. R. A., I, 176 ; II, 126 ; Panzer, Beitr'dge, II, 472. 

" Schweigergesch. Ill, 254 (1806). 

°° Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx, I, 345. 

"Act IV, Sc. I. 
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O. Banks. To prove her one, we no sooner set fire on the 
thatch of her house, but in she came, running as if the divel had sent 
her in a barrel of gun-powder, which trick as surely proves her a 
witch. . . . 

This method which is not known to any of the continental witch- 
mongers, such as Institoris and Sprenger, Molitoris, Remigius, 
Boguet, Bodin, Delrio, and de Lancre, or to their opponents, Weier 
and Bekker, is mentioned with disapproval by both credulous and 
sceptical English writers on witchcraft, such as were respectively 
William Perkins in his Discourse of the Damned Art of Witchcraft 
(1608),^^ and John Gaule in his Select Cases of Conscience Touch- 
ing Witches and Witchcraft (1646).^* This test was offered as 
evidence against Elizabeth Sawyer of Edmonton, hanged as a witch 
in 1621, whose trial offered material for Dekker's play.^" 

So in the Swiss custom, the man with the straw in his mouth 
from his own* thatch, offers himself as a servant to the devil.^^ 

°°Ed. 1610.206. On the author and his book cf. W. Notestein, A History 
of Witchcraft in England, 227-230, 227-229; G. L. Kittredge, in Studies in the 
History of Religions Presented to C. H. Toy, 18-21. 

°' P. 73. On the author and his book cf. Notestein, op. cit., I74-I7S, 186-187, 
236-237. 

°°Cf. Notestein, 112, 136, n. At a later period the tiles of a witch's dwelling 
were substituted for the straw of the thatch in sympathetic magical practises; 
cf. Blagrave, Astrologic Practice of Physic (1689) 106; J. Glanvil, Sadd ucismus 
Triumphatus, (1726) 319-320; 334. In Greece a handful of earth from the 
witch's doorway (J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion, 15) or a piece of his clothing is used (/&. ; Carnoy et Nicolaides, 
Traditions populaires de I'Asie Mineure, 3S3). With this practice is to be com- 
pared that of detecting a witch by burning some part of the person or thing 
bewitched; cf. J. G. Dalyell, The Darker Superstitions of Scotland, 323-326; 
Blagrave, loc. cit.; Rhys, op. cit., 300-302; 304-307; Proc. of the Brit. Acad. IV, 
224-225. On the use of straw from a thatch in magical rites in ancient India cf. 
V. Henry, La magie dans I'Inde antique, 162, 202, 204. 

"Liebrecht, op. cit., 383. Louis Gaufridy, the unfortunate priest, burnt at 
Aix in 161 1 for witchcraft, as the victim of an ecclesiastical persecution, was 
seen by two Capucins set to spy on him, to pick up some of the straws which 
made his bed in prison. The hysterical girl, responsible for the charges against 
him, explained his action with satisfaction to his judges: "On les (i. e. les magi- 
ciens) cognoit, dit-elle, quand ils s'enclinent en terre, prenant vne paille, car lors 
ils demandent conseil au diable, et luy font hommage de ceste paille," (S. 
Michaelis, Histoire admirable de la Possession et Conversion d'une Penitente 
etc., 2d. ed., Paris, 1613. Deuxieme Partie, 99). The author was one of those 
principally responsible for the death of Gaufridy. 
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This belief of the Catholic population of Solothurn was a parody 
of the touching medieval French ceremony, in which a dying man 
surrendered his soul to his Creator, as the witches' Sabbat — a belief 
which cost the lives of unnumbered multitudes — was a parody of 
the Roman mass. One would expect to find some light on this 
subject by comparing the various versions of the rite in the French 
epics containing it, which were translated into other languages, and 
by noting the devices of the translators to interpret in their own 
terms a foreign custom. With the exception of the Spanish trans- 
lator of the ceremony found in Les Chetifs,^^ and of the Dutch 
translator of Garin de Loherain, who in his rendering; 

" Doe dus ghee lagt die fitter goet 
Hadde, nam bi onder sienen voet 
Drie bladre, die hi in Gods ere 
Nutte over onsen Here,"*^ 

has also kept very closely to his French text ; 

" Sa corpe bat, pleure por ses pechiez, 
Pris a trois pous d'erbe entre ses piez 
En nom de Dieu bien les a mengiez,""* 

the translators have avoided the difficulty by running away from it. 
The Icelandic version of Elie de Scdnt Gilles has omitted a passage 
at this point.^^ The Middle High German Reinold von Montal- 
han,^^ the Storia di Rincddinv da Montalbano,^'' of Andrea dei 
Magnabotti, and other Italian versions in verse and prose*® omit 
the episode, while Caxton (c. 1489) and the sixteenth century trans- 
lator of the French prose version have made special efforts to omit 
the pregnant phrase of their original : 

"^Ford, 200, 211. 

"M. Mathes, Roman der Lorreinen (Bibl. v. Mnl. Letterkunde, 17) Vv. 
7-10; cf. Stengel, Zeit. f. rom. Philol., I, 140 

" Ms. de I'Arsenal, B-L. F., 181, as cited by E. du Meril, La Mart de Garin, 
xliii, where is another reading of the version of Garin. There is not any German 
version of the Garin, as stated by Ford (216). Muller, mhd. Wb., only cites 
what is still another reading of the passage in the O. F. Garin. 

" EHssaga ok Rosamundu, ed. Kolbing, 19; cf. Kolbing, Beitrage, 103. 

"Ed. Pfaff., vv. 7798 ff. 

"Ed. C. Minutoli, 166. 

" P. Rajna, Propugnatore, III, Part 2, 80, 100. 
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" Alarde sayd to hym, ' brother Reynawde, let us lighte from 
our mewles a fote, & shryve our selfe the one to the other, to thende 
that we be not over com by the devyll,' "®' 

" Bruoder," sprach Allard zuo Rengnold, " lass uns abstan und 
nider knuwen und got unsern schopffer umm hilf und gnad an 
riieffen, damit und er uns gnedig .sig unserm letsten end " f^ 

" Et communions nous de feuilles du boys a celle fin que nous 
ne soyons surprins de I'enemy."^^ 

Two late redactions of. the Chanson de Roland, the so-called 
Roman de Roncevaux, and that found in a Lyons manuscript repre- 
sent that Oliver, when dying; 

" .iii. peuls a prins de lerbe uerdoiant, 
en Tonnor deu les usa maintenant" (115, 12-13) > 

" .iij. poiz a pris de I'erbe uerdoiant, 
en loy de dieu les use maintenant" (72, 12-13).''^ 

The author of Galiens li Restores, who made use of such a redac- 
tion,''^ has gone one or even two better than his model, in having 
Roland give the symbolical communion to Oliver : 

" Adonc [a] Oliuier la veue troubla, 
Roulant print .III. peux d'erbe dont i racomicha " ; 

and Turpin and Roland give it to themselves ; 

" Lors [Turpin] a prins trois peux d'erbe et s'en va commechier " ; 

" Roulant lieuve da main, son chief print a saignier, 
Puis a prins .III. peulxd'erbe et se va commicher."^* 

" Foure Sonnes of Aymoned. O. Richardson (E. E. T. S.), 232. 

""Die Haimonskinder, ed. A. Bachmann, iiS, ii-i3- 

"Cited by Richardson, op. cit., p. vii, from the Lyons (?) edition of 1480, 
that doubtless used by Caxton (lb. vii), if the exact source of the German trans- 
lation is unknown (Bachmann, p. x). The manuscript of the French prose ver- 
sion has " et des peus de cele herbe nous acomenion" (Barrois, Elements carlo- 
vingiens, 238). The change from blades of grass to leaves must itself rest on a 
misunderstanding of the one responsible for the rifacimento. 

" W. Foerster, Das altfranz, Rolandslied. Text von Paris, Cambridge, Lyon, 
etc. (Altfranzos. Bibl. VII), 105-6. 

"fid. Stengel & Pfeil (A. u. A., LXXXIV), pp. xlv-xlvi, 81. 

"£d. cit. 230, 24; 47, 234, 3. Cf. p. 21S for correct transcription of the pas- 
sage of the prose version of the first citation from a manuscript, and an early 
edition, which Ford (209-210) gives as two separate passages after the incorrect 
copy of Gautier. 
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In Pulci's Morgante, Turpin, for whose presence at the death of 
Roland there is no precedent in its chief Italian source/® advises 
the hero ; 

" E perche Iddio nel ciel ti benedica, 

Piglia la terra, la terra, la tua madre antica." 
" Pero che Iddio Adam plasmoe di questa. 

Si ch e' ti basta per comunione."^' 

For Roland's subsequent action: 

" E final mente, la testa inclinata, 
Prese la terra, come gli fu detto, 
E I'anima spiro del casto petto,"'' 

Pulci's probable source was an Italian work, in which an unfamiliar 
rite^* was replaced by one well known, even in the time of Pulci, who 
published the second part of his poem containing the episode in 1484,. 
forty years before Cellini dates his involuntary use of the rite.''® 

We have not the French original of the account given in the 
Narbonesi of Andrea dei Magnabotti, of how the companions of 
Vivien when they were about to begin a last desperate struggle : 

Si baciarono tutti in bocca e raccomandaronsi a Dio e si cum- 
unicarono colla terra, I'anime loro rendendo di buono cuore a 
Dio,«» 

but we may be sure that Andrea adopted to the usages of his own 
country the French rite that was performed under the same condi- 
tions in Raoul de Cambrai: 

Mains gentix horn s'i acumenia 
De iij. poux d'erbe, q'autre prestre n'i a; 
S'arme et son cors a Jhesu commanda.'^ 
"P. Rajna, Propugnatore, IV, Parte 2, 117. 

"XXVII, 147, 7-148,2. 

"XXVII, 153. 6-8. 

"The rite has not been noted in any of the Italian versions of the story of 
Rolad's death. Cf. P. Rajna, Propugn., IV, P. i, 71, 371; P. 2, 74, 118; Viaggio 
di Carlo, ed. Ceruti, II, 186, 198. Perhaps it was found in the incomplete Orlando, 
the model of first part of the Morgante (P. Rajna, Propugn., II, P. i, 7 ff., 220 ff., 
353 ff.; ed. G. Hiibschner, A. u. A., LX). 

"Cf. Ford, 221-2. 

"°Ed. Isola, II, 158; cf. Jeanroy, Rom., XXVI, 199, n. 3; R. Weeks, Origin 
of the Conv-Vivien, 21. 

"^Ed. P. Meyer et A. Longnon, 2428-2430. 
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Giovanni Villani tells us that the Flemings did the same thing before 
the battle of Courtrai (1302) : 

feciono venire per tutto il campo uno prete parato col corpo de 
Christ o, sicche ciascuno il vide, e in luogO' di comunicarsi, ciascuno 
prese un poco di terra e si mise in bocca.*^ 

Villani was in Flanders in 1306^* but he was never in the vicinity of 
the scene of the battle, and only began to write his work nearly 
fifty years after it took place.^* But as the sources for his informa- 
tion at this point were probably semi-official letters sent by Floren- 
tine merchants in France and Flanders to the home authorities, one 
may accept as true this and other details not found in accounts, 
nearer in time and place to the event.*® And yet one of the most 
reputable of these, that of Velthem,®" tells in true epic style how St. 
George appeared as an aid to the Flemish forces.*^ 

The next instance of the rite appears in the account of the battle 
of Agincourt, in a version of the Brut^ made about 1436, a work 
based at this point on an English original, written soon after 141 5, 
the date of the battle.*® Before advancing on the enemy : 

oure men knelit doune al attones, and made a cros on pe grounde, 
and kissit it, and put hem in J^e mercy of God.*® 

'^Libr. VI, ch. 56; ed. Moutter, II, 62. 

''De Pauw, Bulletin de la Comm. d'Histoire de Belgique, 5, Ser. VI, 594; 
V. Fris, ibid., X, i ff. 

°* Pirenne, ibid., 4, Ser. XVII, 38 ff. ; Funck-Brentano, " Mem. sur la bataille 
de Courtrai et les chroniqueurs qui en ont traite," Acad, des Insc. et Belles Let- 
tres, Mimoires presentees par divers. Savants, X, 277-8. 

™ Funck-Brentano, op. cit., 278. 

^ Ibid., 269, n. 4. This same chronicler tells how, when the Comte d'Artois, 
the leader of the French troops, was about to take the communion, the host dis- 
appeared (269). 

"Matzke, Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass., XVII, 152 ff.; XIX, 449-450. Professor 
Matzke in his study neglected to note the appearance of the legend of the mili- 
tant saints in the chronicles of the crusades. I hope to publish soon a study of 
similar traditions, from that of the appearance of Castor and Pollux at Lake 
Regillus to almost the present time. 

'" The First English Life of King Henry the Fifth written in 1513 by an 
Anonymous Author known commonly as The Translator of Livius, Edited by 
C. L. Kingsford, p. xv. For the dating of the English original I am indebted to 
a recent communication from Mr. Kingsford, who called my attention to the 
passage of the Bi-ut. 

^ The Brut or the Chronicles of England, Ed. by F. W. D. Brie (E. E. T. S.) 
5SS. 
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The Latin Brut, which was compiled not later than 1436 or 1437 
gives a fuller account : 

Omnis Angligenarum exercitus unam porciunculam terre in ore 
suo sumentes, ac terram ante initium certaminis trina vice deoscu- 
lantes, genibus provolutis, hostes aggrediuntur.®" 

Tito Livio of Forli, who wrote his Vita Henrici Quinti under the 
patronage of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, in 1437 or 1438,®^ in 
making use of the Latin Brut, summed up the account before him in 
the phrase ; " A singulis in ore capta terrae particula."*^ An anony- 
mous author of the first English life of Henry V, written in 1513, 
in translating the phrase of Livio, gives two explanations of the 
ceremony, of which the second is the true one : 

Euerie one of them tooke in his mouth a little peece of earth, in 
remembraunce of that they were mortall and earth, or else in remem- 
braunce of the wholie Communion.** 

If the French contemporary writers do not give this detail in their 
accounts of the battle,'* a statement in the Gesta Henrici Quinti of 

'" C. L. Kingsford, English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century, 
326. I am here again indebted to the kindness of Mr. Kingsford for sending 
me a copy of this passage, printed in a book nearly ready for publication. 

"Kingsford, Eng. Hist. Rev., XXV, 58-60. 

"Ed. Hearne, 1716, pp. 18-19. The phrase has been adopted in the later 
Vita et Gesta Henrici {Ed. Hearne 1727, p. 65) wrongly attributed to Thomas 
Elmham (Kingsford, Eng. Hist. Rev., XXII, 577; XXV, 61-71; Wylie, ih. XXIV, 
85). It would be curious to see if Decembri in his translation of Livio's work, 
completed in 1463, which is found in a MS. (2610) of the Imperial Library at 
Vienna (Wylie, E. H. R. XXIV, 84 fl.) has recognised a Custom of his own 
tountry, in his rendering of the phrase. In the poem on Agincourt attributed to 
Lydgate (cf. H. N. MacCracken, The Lydgate Canon, xlvii) one finds only the 
second part of the ceremony described in the Latin Brut. (Harris Nicholas, 
History of the Battle of Agincourt fe2i) ; ^ 

Oure Kynge knelyd doune all in that stownde. 
And all the Englys men in eche asyde 
And thryys there thay kyssed the gronde. 
And on ther fete gan they stond up ryzte. 

" The First English Life etc., 59. Stowe changed the phrase to " mortall, 
and made of earth, as also in remembrance of the holy communion,'' Annates 
(1631), 349- On Stow's use of this translation cf. Kingsford, E. H. R. XXV, 
92; First Eng. Life, v-ix, xv, xlvi-xlvii. 

" Jean Le Fevre de St. Remy, Chronique, II, 253 ; Des Ursins, Chronique de 
Charles, VI (Michaud et Poujoulat, Memoires, XII), 520. 
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Thomas Elmham, an English chaplain present at the battle, shows 
why this substitute for the commumon was taken by the body of 
the English troops.*^ The evening before the battle : 

Et tunc unusquisque qui non prius conscientiam suam confes- 
sione mutidaverat, arma penitentiae sumpsit, et non erat tunc 
paucitas, nisi solum paucitas sacerdotum.*^ 

There were not enough priests with the army to hear the confession 
of, or give absolution to all, so they confessed to each other or to 
themselves, and took earth as a substitute for the sacrament,®'^ as the 
Christians did in the Spanish Poema de Alfonso XI,^^ and the 
Flemings at Courtrai, even if there were priests present. 

Sixty years later, Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, in a 
letter written May 27, 1475, in describing the attack of his troops 
on the imperial camp near Neuss, four days before,®^ tells how : 

tous a bon visage et joyeusement marcherent en faisant le signe 

"^ St. Remy, who was present as a prisoner of the English, tells of their devo- 
tions the day before, and of their confessing the night before the battle (op. cit., 
242, 244) . 

"Ed. Williams, 47. 

"It is upon the basis of the evidence of the two English lives of Henry V, 
and of Villani, of which the latter was only known to him through the continua- 
tion of the Annales of Baronius by Sipondanus (II, 336), that Lingard {History 
of England, 1849, III, 498, n.), after stating in his text, "the men, falling on their 
knees, bit the ground, arose, shouted and ran towards the enemy," adds in a note, 
" This singular custom had been introduced by the peasants of Flanders before 
the great victory which they gained over the French cavalry at Courtray in 1302. 
A priest stood in front of the army, holding the consecrated host in his hand; 
and each man, kneeling down, took a particle of earth in his mouth, as a sign of 
his desire and an acknowledgement of his unworthiness, to receive the sacra- 
ment." These passages furnish, without the need of any comment, as good a 
test as one would wish to have of the reliability, and the peculiar method of 
writing history of the author cited. Yet Nicholas {op. cit., 120, n.), Freeman 
{Reign of William Rufus, II, 331, n.), Ramsay {Lancaster and York, I, 219, n.), 
and Ford (211, n.) have quoted them in good faith. And yet already Michelet, 
who had read his Villani, in preparation for the story of the battle of Courtrai 
in his Histoire de France (III, 1837, 78) inspired by Grimm's Deutsche Rechts- 
alterthiimer, had pointed to the only explanation of the symbolical rite in his 
Origines du Droit frangais (1837) 152-3. He cites here the passages from 
Cellini, Du Bellay, D'Aubigne, and Fleuranges, and refers to Vieilleville. 

"'Ford, 199. 

" On date of battle and letter cf. Mimoires de Olivier de la Marche, ed. 
Beaune et D'Arbaumont, III, 99, n. 6. 
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de la Croix en eulx, regardant a Dieu, et les Anglois"" a leur cous- 
tiune croisant la terre et baisant icelle."^ 

Had the ceremony been simplified since the battle of Agincourt, and 
become what we shall find it among the German and Swiss merce- 
naries of a century later, or was the Duke too distant a spectator to 
see just what his auxiliaries were doing? 

Finally in the same region, on the borderland of France and 
Belgium, where Raoul de Cambrai was enacted and written, and 
where Courtrai was fought, we come upon the most pathetic in- 
stance of the lay communion. Here it was not substituted for the 
real sacrament on account of a paucity of priests. The man who felt 
the need of it was one of many victims of the fanaticism, the spite 
and the greed of a clique of ecclesiastic criminals, including Jean, 
the suffragan bishop of Arras, Jacques du Boys, the dean of Notre- 
Dame d'Arras, and the inquisitor Pierre le Broussart. This so- 
called "Vaudois" trial of 1460 was most remarkable in many 
ways.^"^ The accused under the stress of torture, through judicial 
suggestions and false promises confessed to the most incredible 
crimes, including making a pact with the devil, and attending the 
Sabbat, a curious anticipation, if not in fact the model for later 
procedure in trials for witchcraft. The most remarkable thing in 
connection with the case is that by the decree of the Parliament of 
Paris, thirty years later, in 1491, the character of the victims was re- 
habilitated, their property restored to their heirs, and those of the 
conspirators still living heavily mulcted. One of the twelve, who 
were sent to the stake, known as Egidius de Blancourt (Blencourt) 
or Colin de Bullecourt, from the place of sentence : 

™ On the English troops sent by Edward IV to Charles cf . Ramsay, op. cit., 
II, 403- 

"* Labarre, Memoires pour servir d, I'histoire de France et de Bourgogne, I, 
362. Jean Molinet, the official chronicler of the court of Burgundy (Cf. P. A. 
Becker, Zeit. f. rom. Philol, XXVI, 649, 651), gives a less detailed account: "II 
(c'est a dire le due) donna signe d'approcher ses batailles; et toutes gens 
marcherent joyeusement faisants le signe de la croix. Dont les Anglois, a leur 
maniere de faire, baiserent la terre" (Buchon, Chroniques frangaises, XLIII: 
Chroniques de Jean Molinet, 130). 

"^The fullest account is in H. C. Lea, History of the Inquisition in the 
Middle Ages, III, 519-534- Fredericq has collected the documents together in his 
Corpus documentorum inquis. . . . Neerlandicae, I, 345-483; III, 89-1 11. 
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fust mene a la justice de I'evesque, et illecq ards et ramene en 
cendres, et tout pareillement que les autres, dit qu'on le faisoit 
mourir a tort, et ce qu'il avoit confesse avoit este a la forche de 
gehenne; et mourut, comma il sembloit, en vraie et bonne foy; et 
prist, luy estant prest de mourir, trois paux de terre ou d'herbe, et 
au nom du Pere et du Fils et du Saint-Esprit, et ainsi il mourut.^"* 

He had recourse to this substitute, because in not confessing to an 
imaginary crime, and dying penitent, he could not avail himself 
of the usual privileges offered by inquisitors to their victims,^"* ex- 
pressed in one of the sentences of the ecclesiastical court in this 
trial, by the phrase: 

si signa penitencie in vobis vel aliquo vestrum apparuerint, 
sacramenta confessionis et eucaristie non deneget/**® 

The contemporary chronicler Jacques du Clercq, or his authority, 
evidently was not acquainted with the rite, and in the confusion of 
the hour could not make out whether it was grass or earth, that 
was picked up, but as it happened on French soil, we may be sure 
that it was three blades of grass. 

What seems a survival of the custom was found among the 
German lansquenets in French service in the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century. In his account of the conte de Reintgrave, 
Brantome tells how, when Charles IX was reviewing the troops he 
had engaged in Germany : 

luy et ses compaignons de loing, ayans baise la terre, et en 
jette chascun une poignee derriere les epaules a leur mode."^"® 

before they advanced in battle array. The second part of the 
ceremony is vouched for elsewhere as a distinct ceremony,^"^ and 
according to Paulus Jovius,^"® it was used to conciliate the god of 
victory. But the kissing of the ground as a single act is reported 
of the German troops, who fought under Coligny at the disastrous 

^°' Memoires de J. du Clercq, Livre IV, Ch. 9, in Buchon, Chroniques fran- 
caises, XXXIX, 35-6. 

'" Lea, op. cit., I, 546. 

"" Fredericq, Corpus, I, 370. The French form is given, ibid., Ill, 91. 

^"Discours sur le Couronnels de I'Infanterie de France, Oewvres, ed. L. 
Lalanne, VI, 121. 

"" Barthold George yon Fruadabfirg (Hamburg, 1833), 58-9, cited by Grimm, 
D. R. A., I, 160.," 

^''Historiae sui temporis, II (1552), 477; cf. Oeuvres de Brantome, VI, 502. 
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battle of Montcontour in 1569. On the eve of battle " les lanskenets 
ayant baise la terre a leur mode," rushed into the fight. ^"' 

An earlier account of the same custom is found in the Memoir es 
of Fleuranges/" where the author is telling about a skirmish in 
Luxemburg in 1512: 

Et adonc lesdicts Lansquenets et le jeune Adventureux avecques 
eulx baiserent la terre, comme ils font de coutume, et marcherent 
tout droilt contre leurs ennemis. 

The Swiss troops practised the same rite according to Martin Du 
Bellay in his account of a skirmish between the imperial troops and 
those of de Lautrec, which took place near Naples in 1528; 

L'escarmouche se dressa . . . apres que noz Suisses eurent 
(comme ils ont accoustume) baise la terre. ^^^ 

Finally when the symbolical and religious use of earth was for- 
gotten in Occidental Europe,^^^ we find its survival in the popular 
German belief that a witch must be taken to the place of execution 
in a copper caldron, so that he may not touch the earth, of which he 
need have only the smallest bit, in order to disappear through the 
practice of his magical arts, and the aid of the devil. ^^* 

George L. Hamilton. 

Cornell University. 

"" D'Aubigne, Hist, universelle, V, Ch. xvii, ed. A. de Ruble, III, 120. 

^° Pleuranges, dit I'Adventureux (Petitot, Memoires sur I'histoire de France, 
XVI), 227. 

"^ Memoires, ed. Bourilly et Vindry, II, 66. This may well be the source of 
the phrase "et avoient deja les Suisses et lansquenets baise la terre" in the 
account of the same engagement in that romance (cf. A. Hauser, Sources de 
I'Histoire de France (1494-1610), II, 33), the Memoires de la Vie de Francois 
de Scepeaux, sire de Vieilleville (Petitot, XXVI), i, 31. 

"''Cf. however, Sebillot, op. cit., I, 208-211; IV, 138. 

"° Grimm, D. M., hd4th ed., II, 899 ; Panzer, Beitrdge sur deutsch. Myth., II, 
112; Zingerle, Zwei Hexenprozesse, 52, 54. Cf. the punishment of being boiled 
in a caldron; Child, Ballads, II, 321, n. ; 327; V. S3; 230, 281; Gonzenbach, 
Sicilianische Mdrchen, I, 327; Cosquin, Conies populaires de Lorraine, I, 189. 
However, rcan,'\we not call the belief forgotten when we find in newspapers of 
recent date an account of how the Camorrist priest, Vitozzi "' who had been con- 
fined in the Florence Penitentiary, kissed the ground when he was discharged, 
and loudly proclaimed his innocence" (New York Times, May i, 1913, in a 
telegram from Rome, dated April 30) ? 
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